THE SPHINX AND THE RIDDLE
oiven only a vague policy, not always easy to interpret
and sometimes impossible to execute.
Instead of being able to command and to receive
instant obedience, he had to persuade and conciliate. He
had force at his disposal as a last resort, and temptation
enough to use it; but he knew that force could never solve
the problem of Anglo-Egyptian relations. Many spoke
of "Allenby's policy" at this time or later. He had and
could have no policy of his own; he was charged with
executing the policy of the Cabinet, and so far as he
could interpret it, did so with his usual loyalty. But he
gradually established out of his fund of natural common
sense certain principles that guided him in his day-to-day
conduct of affairs in Egypt. Firstly, if our avowed policy
of training the Egyptians to govern themselves was
sincere and meant anything it was useless to interfere and
take the direction into one's own hands as soon as any
difficulty arose. If the Ministers and officials were to
learn to govern, if the Police were to be efficient in
keeping order, if the Egyptian Army was to be able to
support their authority at need, then they must learn to
face their difficulties and dangers by themselves, and
must not rely on the British when anything disconcerting
or alarming took place. Two extracts from Allenby's
letters to his mother (to whom he wrote regularly from
Egypt, once every week or ten days up to the time of her
death in 1922) show his observance of this principle.
April 6, 1921:
Saad Zaghlul arrived in Cairo yesterday. I kept ail
officers and soldiers out of the streets and left the whole
management to the Egyptians. There was a gigantic and
enthusiastic but quite orderly crowd, and not a single mishap
occurred.
May 20, 1921 (after some disturbances had taken
place):
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